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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 



The meeting was called to order 
Wednesday evening, June 25, by the chair- 
man, Mr. Prank K. Walter. 

The first paper was presented by Miss 
MARY W. PLUMMER on 

SPECIALIZATION AND GRADING IN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Although it is twenty-five years since 
library schools began, one may say that 
in a sense they are still in the experi- 
mental stage. And to say this is really 
praise, for when schools cease to experi- 
ment they are running along safely in 
ruts and have lost much of their vitality. 
The same period has been one of great 
expansion in library affairs, — not only has 
the country been covered with library 
buildings where before, to use a Western 
expression, "there was nothing but sage- 
brush," but forms of library work and ex- 
tension have sprung up that were un- 
dreamed of twenty-five years ago, new 
methods have had to be found to meet 
emergencies and new conditions, social, 
industrial, and educational, and the library 
or library commission without several new 
ideas and aspirations per month is not 
thought to be doing its full duty. Add to 
all this progress the reactions that are 
going on, in library practice, in library 
architecture, etc., each a faithful reflection 
of some new light or of some old light 
looked at a second time, and the scene is 
one of activity paralleled, so far as the 
present writer knows, in no other field of 
endeavor, unless it be that of general edu- 
cation. 

Several of the schools carry on an ex- 
ercise called "survey of the field," merely 
to keep their classes in sight of this move- 
ment, and once a fortnight is not too often 
for such a class to meet — there is always 
fresh material for discussion. 

A school, however, must experiment 
within reason and along its own lines. Be- 
cause some small libraries and new- 



branches are taking down their partitions 
or building without them is not sufficient 
cause for the advocacy of the practice 
in the schools; the much mooted question 
of the use of the accessions-book must re- 
main for some time a mooted question in 
the schools — as long, in fact, as the con- 
servative and radical libraries so evenly 
balance each other on the subject. It is 
not for the schools to practice or to teach 
library innovations — their business is to 
watch innovations and their results and 
report to their students. 

It is open to the school, however, not on- 
ly to watch but to forecast, to some extent. 
By dint of observing and listening, one who 
is not in the actual game often sees what is 
really happening or going to happen before 
some, at least, of the participants are en- 
tirely aware of it. An instance lies at hand 
in the subject of cataloging. Up to the 
present, this has been one of the back- 
bone courses in every school-schedule, 
though the schools report regularly to 
their students the progress making in co- 
operative cataloging and the use of print- 
ed cards. As this use extends, it becomes 
more and more evident that cataloging 
is to be concentrated in a few expert hands 
and that most librarians are not going to 
have to be catalogers any more than the 
head of a commercial concern has to know 
by heart the price of every article in his 
stock, or than a manufacturer has to be 
able to do at a moment's notice what his 
expert subordinates are doing. 

For the present, libraries still exist 
which make their own cards, and they 
still call on the schools regularly for libra- 
rians who can catalog, and hope rather 
than expect to get them. For, in spite of 
the fact that the schools still teach every 
student to catalog, as far as the student 
material will admit, students of their own 
volition seldom choose to be catalogers. 
Whether they too have sensed the fact that 
a change is coming and that the librarian- 
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ship of the future will have more to do 
with the inside of the book and its appli- 
cation to the individual, with the handling 
rather than the making of tools, or wheth- 
er they simply do not like what seems to 
them the probable monotony of catalog- 
ing, I do not know; but I think the schools 
will bear me out in the statement that cat- 
aloging as a specialty is not the first 
choice of many students. In view of these 
facts, 1 am ready to hazard the prediction 
that within ten years cataloging will be 
given in the schools as an elective; and 
that instead of making catalogs the ma- 
jority of students will be led to consider 
the few main principles of cataloging and 
.then taught better how to use and how to 
criticise catalogs. 

Every instructor in cataloging knows 
that there are students whom it is a waste 
of time and vitality to try to make into 
catalogers, and every year good people 
go out from the schools who should never 
be engaged as catalogers and whom the 
schools recommend only for their qualifica- 
tions for other work. Suppose we concen- 
trated our teaching ability in this line on 
the students who would make good cata- 
logers and who would elect the study— 
we should be working with the grain and ■ 
not across it, the cataloging of the whole 
country would be uniformly well done in- 
stead of open to well-founded criticism in 
places, as it is now, and the time and 
strength of the instructor would be saved 
as well as those of the student whose 
forte lies in another direction. Another 
result would probably follow very quickly 
— more men would go into the library 
schools. I am told that the detail of cata- 
loging seems to a man too much like mak- 
ing tatting, and one can easily understand 
that a person competent and eager to han- 
dle large matters or to fill an active ad- 
ministrative post would fret over anything 
involving as much minutiae as the making 
of catalog cards. 

However, while libraries in general are 
making their own cards, and while the 
smaller libraries have to have librarians 
who can turn their hands to anything, cata- 



loging as well as the rest, it is unsafe for 
the schools to send out students without 
this part of the training. It is only as 
library conditions point overwhelmingly 
toward cataloging as a specializing study 
that the schools can change. 

Librarians can help very greatly in the 
matter of specialization by encouraging it 
and employing specialists for special work 
wherever possible. Without depreciating 
in the least the value of an attractive face 
and an agreeable manner and of taste in 
dress, in library work as elsewhere, I may 
perhaps be allowed to put forward the 
opinion that the librarian who is choos- 
ing a cataloger should not be unduly 
swayed by these to the exclusion of the 
other requirements. Accuracy, legibility, 
knowledge of books, ability in research 
and a taste for it, all go to the making of 
a good cataloger, and it is discouraging 
for a school to see the graduate who pos- 
sesses these qualifications passed over in 
favor of one who may have a pleasanter 
address but who can not do the work half 
so well. And women librarians are swayed 
by these considerations almost as much 
as men. The school can hardly be said 
to blame in such cases — it can only sor- 
rowfully shake its head, knowing that if 
there is any discredit to be cast upon any 
one later, a great part of it will probably 
fall upon the school. 

Setting aside cataloging as a specialty 
in the days to come, to what shall we de- 
vote the large place it has occupied in all 
the general curricula? 

It is easy to see that with printed cards 
and expert service, catalog cards can be 
fuller in information, can be critically an- 
notated, perhaps, can be made more often 
for analyticals, subject and author, and 
that the use of the catalog by the li- 
brary assistant can be much more constant 
and more discriminating. Some time can 
be given in the curriculum to selecting 
from the catalog, securing from the 
shelves, examining and comparing the 
books on a given subject, with the result 
that the student can get a more thorough 
knowledge of its literature, greater facility 
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in the use of a valuable tool, and may be- 
come more generally intelligent for the 
purpose of the selection and buying of 
books, and for recommending or the con- 
trary. 

Classification and the study of subject- 
headings are in themselves so broadening, 
furnish so good an exercise of the reason- 
ing powers, and afford such fine views of 
the inter-relations of fields of knowledge, 
that I doubt if they can ever or ought 
ever to be set aside as special studies. The 
study of works of reference, however, of- 
fers so large and comprehensive a field 
that it seems to need division; and this 
brings me to the other subject of my title, 
that of grading in the schools. 

Probably no one thing has made teaching 
more difficult, than the wide range of age 
and experience among the students. In the 
same class may occur and do occur contin- 
ually the girl of twenty without much read- 
ing beyond high school and college require- 
ments and the summer novel (unless she 
has fortunately grown up in a cultivated 
family with the habit of good reading and 
of discussing books) , and the man or wom- 
an of from thirty to forty with a knowl- 
edge of books, an experience of life and 
society, and of thoughtful mind, who may 
have been successful in teaching or in 
some other profession; and in between 
range students of all degrees of cultiva- 
tion, varieties of experience, and types of 
education. The training fitted for the first 
c'ass wastes much of the time of the stu- 
dent at the other extreme, and if it be 
adapted to that extreme may be too strong 
or too complicated a mixture for the young- 
est student. 

Grading would be expensive, for it would 
mean more teachers or more specialized 
teachers. In some of the schools the 
classes are not large enough to admit of so 
costly a proceeding; yet without grading, 
under the conditions described, the school 
belongs where the ungraded school belongs 
in the scheme of general education — it 
is delivering a scattering fire that may or 
may not hit its object. The entrance ex- 
amination has been the device employed 



for unifying student-material in some 
schools, and it is much better than any 
other means, it seems to me; but though 
it may show what is the greatest common 
divisor of the candidates in the way of 
education and offer a definite point of de- 
parture for instruction, those who exam- 
ine the papers see such differences, quite 
apart from the mere answers to the ques- 
tions, as warn them that they are about 
to deal with a very varied assortment of 
intellects, a wide range of cultivation, 
and with necessities ranging from those of 
the steady, plodding follower who will nev- 
er go further than an average assistant- 
ship to those of the born administrator or 
scholar. There is, to be sure, in such a 
class great benefit for the younger and 
less experienced students from contact 
with the others, from discussions that are 
a little over their heads, but, all the same, 
teaching addressed to the maturer intel- 
lect leaves the other with gaps unfilled, 
while teaching brought down to the level 
required by youth and inexperience gets 
the older student nowhere for the time be- 
ing. The process is a sort of hitching 
along that should not be necessary in pro- 
fessional or vocational schools. 

Suppose that grading be practicable so 
far as money and teachers are concerned. 
Where should lines be drawn? Often the 
younger person has the more flexible as 
well as more open mind and the older stu- 
dent may be a little set and may have 
ceased to take in readily new ideas. How 
distinguish the students who can receive 
and assimilate readily the best and most 
that can be given? I should say that per- 
haps a month might have to be spent in 
making the division by actual testing of 
the students in class together. With this 
secured, two curricula might be offered, 
one prepared for the needs of each class 
with appropriate methods of teaching, and 
offering varied proportions of the same 
subjects. And here I revert to the teaching 
of reference work. For the higher grade 
it would be more inclusive, more difficult, 
dealing more with books in foreign lan- 
guages, with books on unusual and recon- 
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dite subjects, such as would be found ia 
large reference or college libraries, while 
the lower grade might be adapted to the 
more elementary work to be done in small 
libraries or in branches. 

The "moral" of this plan lies largely in 
the application of it. If the large reference 
or college library could be deflected from 
its main object, the securing of a compe- 
tent reference assistant, by a sunny smile 
on the part of a lower grade student, the 
school's work in preparing the better stu- 
dent would go for naught so far as that li- 
brary was concerned, and if this happened 
several times it would result in a confusion 
of values in the minds of the students. A 
-j- a sunny smile — a knowledge of 
the books would seem to be more than 
equal to B -)- a thorough reference equip- 
ment — a sunny smile. We may para- 
phrase here a well-known saying by assert- 
ing that, taking all things together, a li- 
brarian who can make his own choice of 
assistants gets the assistants he deserves, 
with the further assertion that the word 
personality, as often used now, does not 
get its full meaning; we forget that it con- 
sists not only of what one looks like and 
sounds like and apparently feels like but 
of all that one has made one's own out of 
the realm of knowledge, arid all that one 
has assimilated and made profitable from 
one's experience. 

The charge that the one year's general 
course is too full would probably become 
less true if or when grading was adopted. 
Only those subjects would need be given 
to a grade and those amounts of a subject 
which the students were capable of profit- 
ing by and the time saved could be used 
in more effective ways. 

There is a very general desire to study 
administration among both older and 
younger students. So far as this means 
covering the whole routine of a library, 
with lectures on library relationships, man- 
agement, etc., a course can easily be giv- 
en; the difficulty arises when students 
wish to go out as administrators on the 
strength of such preparation alone; and 
when library boards send to the schools 



for students to fill administrative positions 
and expect the training to ensure adminis- 
trative ability which, under the circum- 
stances, can not be guaranteed. No matter 
how friendly may be the attitude of the 
library connected with a school, it is hard- 
ly willing to turn over any of its admin- 
istrative work to students, nor could it be 
expected to do so. The ideal thing, of 
course, would be for the school itself to 
own a small library as a laboratory in 
which students could be tested for admin- 
istrative ability under supervision. But 
this, too, would take money. When one 
sees the splendid endowment of a School 
of Journalism, a School of Technology, 
etc., one cannot help hoping that some day 
a School of Librarianship may be endowed 
which may employ the best of teachers 
and plenty of them, have its own ample 
collections, adapted to its needs, and es- 
tablish its own library as a laboratory in 
which it may try experiments. 

I have not yet touched upon the kind 
of specialization of which we have heard 
most in late years — the kind to fit stu- 
dents to be librarians of special libraries. 
I do not believe that the most energetic 
critic of the library schools would require 
them to teach engineering, commercial 
methods, law and medicine. A demand 
there certainly is from business houses 
and manufactories for librarians, but that 
is not enough for the schools. There must 
be a corresponding demand from persons 
wishing to be trained for " such places. 
This, so far as I can learn, has not made 
itself felt. When applicants begin to come 
to the schools saying, "I intend to go into 
an applied science library" (or "an insur- 
ance library") "and I want to be trained for 
that work and that only," then the schools 
will have to provide such training or de- 
clare definitely that that is not a part of 
their field. Until such a demand arises 
from would-be students, it would be foolish 
for a school which has plenty of demand 
for general training and certain well-de- 
fined extensions of it to go outside this 
province. 

A committee of the Special Libraries As- 
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sociation, I learn, is investigating the mat- 
ter of preparation for special library posi- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that there 
may be a very thorough inquiry, and that 
the committee will state definitely just 
what the association wants and what it 
believes to be proper training for such 
positions. Then the existing schools can 
decide whether or not they can give such 
preparation. 

Meantime, a suggestion that institutes 
of technology might take up this special 
technical work and commercial schools 
the business library courses, etc., may be 
worth considering. 

It has been suggested that the schools 
specialize among themselves, and to some' 
extent that has come about naturally; for 
the school with especially good resources 
and unusual facilities for teaching a given 
subject, such as legislative reference or 
work with children, if it makes known its 
advantages, is very likely to attract the 
student who wishes to follow that line of 
work. Other reasons, however, often weigh 
more heavily — the location of a school, 
the personnel of the faculty, a smaller tui- 
tion fee, the general reputation and ad- 
vancement of its graduates, etc.; so that 
any school may be called upon to give 
some special work of which perhaps it is 
not the best exponent. It cannot send the 
student elsewhere willy-nilly, and it does 
its best to give him what is wanted. As 
schools increase in number, a classifica- 
tion of them according to curricula is like- 
ly to follow, and this difficulty may be less- 
ened. Even so, there is always the danger 
to be guarded against that students trained 
along one line may, through force of cir- 
cumstances, take positions requiring a 
kind of training which they have not had. 
It would be impossible for a mining engi- 
neer to do the work of a mechanical en- 
gineer and vice versa, but in the work of 
an average library the cataloger and ref- 
erence assistant and children's librarian 
must often change places, and any one of 
them, rather than be without a position, 
would as a rule try to do the work of the 
others. If all have had general training, 



this would not matter so much, but with- 
out that there would be considerable loss 
of efficiency. 

In bringing this heterogeneous paper to 
an end — a paper which claims to be noth- 
ing more than a sort of thinking aloud on 
some of the problems confronting the 
schools, I wish to state some conclusions 
that I feel myself coming to: 1. That 
we need more good schools. 2. That they 
need to send out a larger number of trained 
people. 3. That we need longer, more 
thorough, and more systematic courses. 4. 
That with the larger schools some effort 
at grading is desirable. 5. That the schools 
would do well to get together and make 
a comparative study of their curricula, and 
their resources and facilities for special 
subjects, and map out tentatively a divi- 
sion of the field. This, while not binding 
upon any school, might serve for guidance, 
but no school should monopolize any one 
subject unless it is the only school having 
proper facilities for giving it. 

Miss CORINNE BACON read a paper en- 
titled 

CO-OPERATION OF LIBRARIES WITH 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Before beginning to talk of the ways in 
which libraries might co-operate to better 
advantage with library schools, it is but 
fair to acknowledge gratefully that many 
libraries are already co-operating with us 
in a way that often must tax severely their 
time and patience. In behalf of the Drexel 
Institute library school, I thank most 
heartily those libraries that, regardless of 
the inconvenience to themselves, allow our 
students to go to them for the practice 
work that is so valuable to half-fledged )'.■ 
brarians. And in voicing the gratitude of 
Drexel, I feel that I am giving utterance 
to the feelings of every other school that 
sends out its students in the same way. 

We can give our students but two weeks 
practice work outside of Philadelphia, be- 
cause our school year is so short. Perhaps 
it would be well to lengthen the year by 
two weeks, in order that the term of work 
might be lengthened. 
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There are three things that it seems to 
me the schools may properly ask of the 
libraries: advance practice work; direct 
criticism; a living wage for assistants. 

(1) Advance practice work — I mean by 
this work done in libraries prior to any 
study of library science. As a rule, the 
student with a little practical experience 
gets far more from a library course than 
one not so equipped. Directors of schools 
often advise work in advance, but, as far 
as I know, few schools require it. Pratt 
Institute begins with practical work in the 
Pratt library. The difficulties in the way 
of requiring this work are many. It would 
bear heavily upon the libraries; it would 
be an added expense to students living at 
a distance from good libraries; it would 
not necessarily prove the applicant's fit- 
ness or unfitness for library work, as she 
might fail at the kind of work she was 
set to do, and yet be capable of success on 
some other line. 

Yet, on the whole, this would be a bet- 
ter test of fitness than all the questions 
we directors hurl at kindly and well-mean- 
ing friends or former instructors of our 
would-be students. Don't we ask too many 
questions as to personality from those 
whose answers often carry little weight? 
Why should we not accept all who meas- 
ure up to a certain physical and mental 
standard, without troubling our heads so 
much as to whether they are ideally fit for 
library work? It would bring us more in 
line with the professional schools. More- 
over, there are almost as many kinds of 
library work as there are of people! 

The chance to work in a real library be- 
fore beginning the course of study would 
often clarify the student's ideas about li- 
brary work, even more than it would clar- 
ify the director's ideas about the would- 
be student. We would have, perhaps, few- 
er applicants who are not very strong but 
who "love books. " 

Sometimes I have wondered whether it 
would not be well to abandon entrance ex- 
aminations and require instead a health 
certificate from a physician, a certificate 
that six months' satisfactory work had 



been done in his library from a librarian, 
and a statement that the applicant had 
read the English Bible through at least 
three times (this last for its influence on 
English prose style!). 

(2) Direct criticism. 

"Indirect criticism" was perhaps the 
toughest thing in the advanced catalog- 
ing course in my honored Alma Mater, 
and indirect criticism is one of the most 
trying things that we teachers of library 
science have to undergo. Librarians can 
help us by giving us their criticism of our 
methods and of our students at first-hand. 

We have had more or less direct criti- 
cism — we would like more. 

We have been told (a) That our grad- 
uates are not so valuable to certain libra- 
ries as their own apprentices. Of course 
they are not, at first, but they should be 
more valuable later, (b) That they are 
wedded to library school methods. I be- 
lieve there is less justice in this criticism 
than there was some years ago. (c) That 
our schools are not "laid out and conduct- 
ed in accordance with recommendations 
from experts in pedagogy." We plead 
guilty, (d) That the schools "almost in- 
evitably tend to exalt technique and 
routine." I do not think that we mean to 
do this. We know that culture and gump- 
tion are more important than any amount 
of knowledge of technique and routine, but 
we expect our students to finish their cul- 
tural studies (so far as such studies can 
be finished) before coming to us, and we 
can not teach gumption. It is heaven-born. 
We exist largely for the purpose of teach- 
ing technique and routine but never for 
one moment do we mean to exalt them 
over the weightier matters of the law. 

I have gone a little out of the way to 
answer these few direct criticisms. Some 
of us have profited by them. Give us 
more. 

We would like direct rather than indi- 
rect criticism of our graduates. Unfavor- 
able comments on training in general, or 
on the training of a particular school, do 
not take the place of direct criticism of 
individuals. Librarians would be doing a 
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kindness by writing to the school from 
which they had a trained assistant who 
was lacking in ways that reflected on her 
training and stating plainly what the de- 
fects were, so that the school might profit 
by the knowledge. 

Then, too, librarians would often save 
themselves trouble by co-operating with 
the schools to the extent of writing for 
the record of a graduate whom they think 
of engaging. Many do this, but not all. 
A librarian or trustee may select an as- 
sistant at a conference on account of her 
good looks and pleasant manners, and 
when he finds out (it is usually a "he" who 
makes this error of judgment) that she 
is not all his fancy painted her, he blames 
the school that trained her. The school 
could have told him perhaps, if asked, 
wherein she was lacking. 

(3) A living wage. This is the most 
important of the three points in which we 
wish for co-operation. It is getting to be 
a serious question as to whether women 
of ability can afford to go into library 
work. We do not expect luxuries, but to 
do good work we must keep fit. We need 
rooms that admit plenty of fresh air and 
we need nourishing food. We are obliged 
to dress fairly well. We ought to go to 
library meetings, and trustees do not us- 
ually pay the way of the assistants with 
the smaller salaries. Recreation is a ne- 
cessity if we are to keep sane. But how 
can we afford to travel, or even to see a 
play or to buy a book, on the salaries many 
of us get? 

I was asked a few weeks ago to supply 
a college library with a cataloger who 
must be a library school graduate knowing 
French and German and the salary offered 
was $40 a month. If a woman ate poor 
food, she might be able to save enough out 
of $40 to pay for her washing — only she 
couldn't afford to buy any clothes to be 
washed. She could never see a play, hear 
an orchestra, or buy a book. 

A good cook, on the other hand, would 
have no difficulty in getting $30 or $35 
a month and maintenance, which would 
be equivalent to a salary of at least $50 



or $55 a month. Moreover, the cook would 
not be expected to dress as well as the cat- 
aloger (though, as a matter of fact, her 
Sunday clothes would probably be more 
costly) or to attend conventions. 

The case I have mentioned is by no 
means an isolated one. A good-looking 
girl with pleasant manners, who could 
understand French, German, Spanish and 
Italian over the telephone, was asked for 
by a large city library that proposed to pay 
about $45 a month. Another college li- 
brary recently wanted a college and li- 
brary school graduate with experience and 
various other qualifications for $720 a 
year. Now if an experienced woman with 
such an education can't get more than 
$720 a year in library work, the sooner 
she leaves it for something else the bet- 
ter. A special library belonging to a lead- 
ing institution in a large city was looking 
for a woman to reclassify and catalog its 
collection, but seemed unwilling to pay 
even $50 a month. 

This is not intended as a diatribe 
against the librarian employer. The trus- 
tees and the tax-payers need education 
along the line of library salaries. Libra- 
ries need larger appropriations for sal- 
aries. We have passed through a period 
where method was exalted, we seem to 
be passing through a period where a fine 
building is the prime necessity. But after 
all, a library means primarily plenty of 
books that are worth while and assistants 
that know enough to get them into the 
hands of the right people. And we can 
not cultivate efficient assistants on less 
than a living wage. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to imply that a green library school 
graduate should leap at once into a high- 
salaried position. Yet the comparison 
sometimes made with the doctor or law- 
yer, who are so long in gaining a foot-hold, 
seems to me unfair. Lawyers and doctors 
who are good for much, make big money 
after a while. It is the exceptional libra- 
rian who ever gets a large salary. There- 
fore it is not fair to expect her to spend 
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so many years earning little or nothing as 
does the doctor or lawyer. 

I have spoken particularly of salaries 
for women. Salaries for men in library 
work are usually too low, but I have dwelt 
on the women's salaries because women 
are discriminated against, not alone in li- 
braries, but in most kinds of work done by 
women. 

The working-woman of today asks no 
favor because she is a woman. She does 
ask equal pay with men for equally good 
work. 

I do not mean to over-emphasize the 
money side of library work, even though 
I think the "missionary" side of it has been 
over-emphasized. Why is a shelf-lister 
any more of a missionary than a book- 
keeper in John Wanamaker's store? Why 
is any librarian any more of a missionary 
than the editor of a great daily, or than 
a busy surgeon, or many other folks that 
might be mentioned? We librarians serve 
those who know more than we, who are 
better than we — we are "just folks" like 
all the rest, equally worthy, if we give 
good measure in our work, of a living 
wage. 

We of the schools ask of the libraries 
we try to serve that they send us criti- 
cisms of our graduates, that they try them 
out, and that they pay them, if found ef- 
ficient, that living wage without which 
the best work is impossible. 

Discussion of both papers followed, af- 
ter which was read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

METHODS OF PUBLICITY FOR 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

The Committee on Methods of Publicity 
respectfully reports to the Professional 
Training Section as follows: 

At the time of the mid-winter meeting 
at Chicago the members of this Commit- 
tee met and after consultation with the 
Secretary of the A. L. A. determined upon 
a procedure which was carried out as fol- 
lows: 

It was deemed wise to make an effort 



to reach the students in the colleges and 
universities through the publication of an 
article in each of the periodicals published 
in the various colleges. One form of letter 
was framed for co-educational institutions, 
one form for use at men's colleges and one 
form for use at women's colleges. These 
were mimeographed and Mr. Utley, who 
had already prepared a list of college pub- 
lications, mailed the letter to over 180 pub- 
lications. 

The letter was in no sense an advertise- 
ment of library schools; it was rather an 
attempt to set forth facts relative to the 
opportunities within the library profession. 
It called attention to the existence of the 
various library schools and referred the 
interested student to the college librarian 
or to the Secretary of the A. L. A. 

Although the Committee flattered itself 
it had produced a helpful and interesting 
letter, it cannot learn that it was reprinted 
to any considerable extent nor that it re- 
sulted in interesting many students in the 
profession. 

The Committee is informed that in 
many, if not in most, of the educational 
institutions of the country there are 
groups of persons interested in vocational 
training. It is therefore recommended 
that this publicity work be continued, but 
that the approach for the publication of 
the article and for the local use of it be 
made through the persons or groups in 
each institution which are particularly in- 
terested in vocational training. In most 
cases these persons have an established 
channel of publicity and can reach the 
students and the publications better than 
they can be reached through the direct at- 
tack heretofore employed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARL H. MILAM, 
M. S. DUDGEON, 
JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Committee on Methods of Publicity. 

June 25, 1913. 

The following "Account of the work of 
the library school round table for 1912 
and 1913," by Mr. P. L. WINDSOR, was 
read by Miss Prances Simpson. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WINTER MEETINGS 
OF LIBRARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 

In January, 1911, 1912 and 1913, there 
were held in Chicago, meetings of library 
school directors and instructors for the 
discussion of topics connected with libra- 
ry school work. While at first thought 
it might seem that such discussions should 
form a part of the programs of this, the 
Professional Training Section, neverthe- 
less, the meetings have evidently justified 
themselves and are likely to continue. 

Members of the faculties of only the 
generally recognized library schools have 
attended these meetings; that is, the plans 
of the meetings do not contemplate the 
attendance of instructors in summer libra- 
ry schools or instructors in training 
classes conducted by public libraries. This 
limitation on the number of people taking 
part in these meetings was desired, first, 
because we who arranged the meetings 
wished to discuss problems belonging pri- 
marily to our own special work and not 
to attempt the larger field which properly 
belongs to the Professional Training Sec- 
tion; and second, because we wished the 
meetings to be sufficiently small in num- 
bers and the participants to be sufficiently 
specialized in interest to insure informal 
and frank discussion. 

Minutes of these nieetings of library 
school faculties have included copies of 
reports presented and in some cases have 
included abstracts of discussions. Copies 
have been sent to each school. 

Some of the topics discussed would be 
of no general interest to even the Pro- 
fessional Training Section, as they per- 
tain so closely to school work. Others are 
of such a nature that we ourselves would 
not, with any freedom, discuss them be- 
fore as large a meeting as a section meet- 
ing. Our frank, informal discussions have 
been characteristic. 

Among the questions proposed for dis- 
cussion and sent to the various faculties 
in advance of the meeting, are such as 
these: 

1. Is it desirable, and if desirable, is it 



practicable to make the work of the first 
year of the two-year schools and the work 
of the one-year schools more nearly alike? 
Many junior students in a two-year school 
enter library work without taking the 
senior year's work; if the courses in one- 
year schools are better preparation for li- 
brary work than the first year's work of 
the two-year schools, then these juniors 
are at a disadvantage as compared with 
students from a one-year school. Some 
students in the one-year schools may wish 
to go to a two-year school and take a sec- 
ond year of training; as the courses are 
at present arranged, this second year's 
work is almost impossible, because it does 
not fit on to the work that the student 
has had. 

2. Do we use the most approved peda- 
gogical methods in our class room work? 
Do we lecture too much, and give too 
few quizzes, conferences and reviews? Do 
we depend too much on the student's tak- 
ing full notes, when the proper use of 
printed outlines, or carefully selected re- 
quired readings supplemented by a few 
notes would yield better results? Shall 
the course in cataloging be put at the be- 
ginning of the course, or later? How 
much do we use the stereopticon? 

3. Would it be practicable for several 
schools to secure a lecturer on some spe- 
cial subject in library economy who should 
give the regular work in that subject in 
each of these schools? An example of a 
beginning in this direction is Edna Ly- 
man Scott's work in several schools. 

4. Would it be possible for the several 
schools to combine in securing a lecturer 
each year to give a short series of lec- 
tures on some one subject, these lectures 
to be seriously worked up, and to be pub- 
lished after being delivered? The final 
publication of the lectures, and the com- 
bined remuneration from several schools, 
might be a sufficient incentive to capable 
persons to do their best work. 

5. Are the subjects now in our curri- 
cula properly balanced? Is too much time 
given to learning cataloging and other 
routine, and consequently too little to a 
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consideration of methods of extending the 
use of the library by the public? 

6. Is it as easy to secure transfer of 
credit from one school to another as it 
should be? 

Information on the following subjects 
connected with library school work has 
been collected, reported on and discussed 
in our meetings. 

1. The cost of library schools and a 
rough analysis of their expenditures. 

2. Specialization among library schools. 

3. Book selection as a course in library 
schools. 



4. The method of revising students' 
work. 

5. Efficiency of administration in libra- 
ry schools. 

6. Non-essentials in our library school 
courses. 

7. Certain pedagogical problems con- 
nected with our library school instruction. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, Corinne Ba- 
con; Secretary, Julia A. Hopkins; Pro- 
gram committee, Mary W. Plummer, Alice 
S. Tyler, Frank K. Walter. 



PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 



The government documents round table 
was called together at 8:15 p. m., June 
26th, by George S. Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut, chairman of the committee 
on public documents. Mr. F. W. Schenk, 
law librarian of the University of Chicago, 
was asked to serve as secretary. 

The chairman, after brief introductory 
remarks relating to the progress which 
had been made in the matter of printing, 
binding, labeling and distributing public 
documents, both national and state, intro- 
duced Miss Mary A. Hartwell, assistant 
chief cataloger in the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, who 
read a paper prepared by Superintendent 
of Documents Frank C. Wallace, stating 
his position upon the many questions and 
resolutions suggested at previous confer- 
ences of the American Library Association 
relative to the distribution, indexing, as- 
signment of volume numbers, and publica- 
tion of daily bulletins by the document 
office. 

Mr. Wallace's paper follows: 

PAPER BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 

I regret the necessity of being compelled 
to adopt this means of addressing your As- 
sociation, as I feel a better understanding 
could be had of what we are trying to do 



for the libraries if it were possible for this 
office to be represented at your conference. 
I have read with much interest the pro- 
ceedings of your last conference, and a 
part of my paper will endeavor to explain 
some of the questions which were dis- 
cussed and made the subject of resolutions. 

Distribution of Bills and Other Publica- 
tions Now Withheld From Distribu- 
tion to the Libraries. 

There is no doubt but that some 
libraries, even under the present liberal 
distribution of government publications, 
fail to receive everything they should, and 
I am thoroughly in accord with the opinion 
expressed during your discussion that 
means should be provided to enable the 
libraries to receive those publications of a 
public character that are now withheld 
from distribution. It is gratifying to note 
that in Senator Smoot's printing bill, which 
has been reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress, there are provisions intended to sup- 
ply remedies for certain existing condi- 
tions. 

Section 65, paragraph 1, to which I refer, 
provides that a sufficient number of copies 
of those publications of Congress which do 
not bear a congressional number, including 
the committee publications now withheld 
from distribution to depositories and those 



